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SomE Quotes from forthcoming articles: 

Melvin J. Lasky on “The Gottingen Story”: “What is be- 
ginning to grow up in Germany, in the absence of an alert 
civic consciousness, is an arrogant parliamentary absolutism. 
Such voices of the people as come occasionally to be heard 
are taken as disturbing noises outside the Diet windows. . . . 
The people had better recognize that the men in the capital 
are their best representatives—and so, in the name of the 
sanctity of parliamentary government, ‘the people’s choice’ 
turns out to be a shabby neo-Nazi who dared not run in his 
home town and received in all a total of 1,500 votes!” 

George B. Boswell on “France’s Coming Election”: “A 
Socialist, Radical and MRP coalition will not be easily 
achieved, and all parties concerned will have to make seri- 
ous concessions to insure its effectiveness. . . . Despite these 
difficulties, several political figures belonging to these three 
major parties have been actively working under the leader- 
ship of the Socialist Christian Pineau to prepare the way for 
such a coalition.” 

Keith Irvine on “The Ashanti Revolt”: “A cloud obscures 
the sunshine of Africa’s most politically progressive ter- 
ritory—the West African Gold Coast. . . . The factor that 
has transformed the situation has been the emergence of a 
new political party, the National Liberation Movement. . . . 
It represents, in effect, a powerful coalition composed of 
tribal chiefs, the Ashanti ‘nation’ (close on a million strong), 
and the cocoa farmers, backbone of the Gold Coast’s 
primary industry.” 

Solomon Fabricant on “The Government in Economic 
Life”: “National defense. important as it is today, accounts 
for no more than about two-fifths of the total of all govern- 
ment expenditures, capital assets, and workers. Government 





puts even more into the non-defense needs of the com- 
munity. . . . Non-defense government work employed 3.5 
per cent of the nation’s total labor force fifty years ago; 
today, the percentage is 8.5. While a very important cause 
of the high level of current government operations lies in the 
troubled international scene, it is by no means the only 
important factor.” 

Denis Healey on “Can NATO Survive?”: “Evidence. ac- 
cumulates that unless the Western Governments take steps 
to revitalize the Atlantic Community as a political concep. 
tion, NATO may disintegrate, even as a military alliance. 
So long as NATO strategy rests so heavily on thermonuclear 
retaliation, no European country can feel convinced of the 
need to make a contribution in conventional forces. Russia 
has no need to make real concessions; the Western alliance 
is already faltering under her smiles.” 

Robert J. Alexander on “Brazil Seeks a President”: “Who- 
ever is elected President in October—or seizes power before 
then—will have to come to grips with serious economic 
problems. If the new chief executive is really serious about 
improving conditions, he will have to take steps to increase 
the nation’s agricultural output. . .. Greater stress will have 
to be placed on developing transportation facilities into the 
great plains of the Lower Amazon Valley. ... A system of 
homesteading and a serious program of immigration will 
probably be called for. . . . J A program of agrarian reform 
will also be necessary. . . . The October election will set 
the pattern of Brazil’s development for some time in the 
future.” 

In addition to these articles and reports on timely news 
events, we plan a new series on U.S. foreign policy; we'll 
announce the details next week. 
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By Edmund Stevens 
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Triumph at Geneva 


For convincing all (including the Soviets) that he is Number One peacemaker, 


he should logically receive both the Nobel and the Stalin peace prizes 


GENEVA 
EACE Is indeed wonderful. The 
United States and the free world 
in general were late in discovering 
the tremendous popular appeal of 
this magic word. This accounts for 
the virtual monopoly long enjoyed 
by the Communist-sponsored “peace 
movement” while in the eyes of a 
large portion of the world’s popula- 
tion—and by no means in Commu- 
nist countries only--America wore a 
“warmonger” label like the badge of 
Cain. 

The Summit Conference, whatever 
its deficiencies and dangers, has at 
least disposed once and for all of 
this propaganda gambit. By his per- 
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sonal domination of the conference 
proceedings, 
Eisenhower also captured the title of 
the world’s Number One peacemaker, 
which even Soviet leaders seemed 
willing to concede to him. When it 


scene and President 


comes to handing out awards, by all 
the rules of logic, Ike should receive 
both the Nobel and Stalin Peace 
Prizes. 
Indeed, 
was a great personal triumph for the 
American President. In its wake, his 
popularity both at home and abroad 
is certain to soar to new heights. 
While it would be hard to agree with 
Roscoe Drummond, the New York 
Herald Tribune columnist, that Ike 


the Geneva Conference 


is now as popular in the Soviet 
Union as he is in the United States, 
undoubtedly if an election were to be 
held in the immediate future the 
Democrats might just as well not 
bother to go through the motions of 
putting up a candidate. Moreover, 
even if some of the gilt rubs off the 
crown of the Summit Conference by 
November °56, enough is likely to 
remain to assure Ike’s election by a 
very wide margin. 
Ironically, had some 
Democrat done or said the very same 
things that Eisenhower has done and 
said in Geneva—and is sure now to 
keep on saying and doing in the U.S. 
—he would have been viciously at- 
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tacked by many of the very same 
people who currently are lauding Ike 
to the skies. The main achievement 
attributed to the President at Geneva 
was that he managed to convince 
Soviet leaders that he was “sincere,” 
and that neither he nor the American 
people has any intention of attacking 
the Soviet Union. This is certainly a 
major accomplishment—if one ac- 
cepts the premise that the main cause 
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ZHUKOV: EMERGES FROM OBSCURITY 


of tension hitherto was Soviet doubts 
about American “sincerity” and the 
prevailing Kremlin fear that Ameri- 
cans were plotting aggression. The 
implication here is that the Soviets 
allowed themselves to be misled by 
their own anti-American propaganda 
despite the overwhelming burden of 
evidence to the contrary. 

This obviously begs the main 
question. If any profound change has 
indeed come over Soviet tactics to- 
ward America, it must be sought 
elsewhere than in the revival of 
President Eisenhower’s wartime 
friendship with Marshal Zhukov— 
newly emerged from the obscurity 
imposed upon him by Stalin and 
back in the saddle as Defense Minis- 
ter. The Soviet decision to improve 
relations with the U.S. was obviously 
taken well before the Geneva Con- 
ference, which offered them a splen- 
did opportunity to act thereupon. 





Soviet leaders here wooed Ike far 
more than Ike wooed them and pre- 
sumably sought to convince him of 
their own “sincerity.” There is no 
doubt that Soviet rulers have very 
cogent and strictly unsentimental 
reasons for seeking American friend- 
ship and easing of tensions, especi- 
ally if they don’t have to pay a high 
price in exchange. 

Not all these reasons emerge, but 
one can make shrewd guesses as to 
some of them: Stalin’s legatees have 
already shown on more than one 
occasion that they haven’t inherited 
the old man’s all-consuming paranoid 
obsessions of mistrust both at home 
and abroad. Lately, the present lead- 
ers have shown healthy signs of 
realizing that the isolation to which 
Stalin had condemned the country— 
particularly in matters of culture and 
science—was leading to sterility. 
Apart from that, they have doubtless 
improvement of 
would 
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cause a slackening of Western Euro- 
pean defense efforts and encourage 
a drift toward neutralism in Western 
European countries. More contro- 


relations 


versial, but by no means to be ruled 
out, is the possibility that the Soviets, 
with an eye to the long-range future, 
are scouting for friends as a counter- 
weight to their exacting, powerful 
and potentially dangerous Chinese 
Communist ally. Over and above the 
foreign 
there is no doubt whatsoever that the 


considerations of policy, 
new turn is tremendously popular 
with the Soviet masses and thereby 
strengthens the position of the pres- 
ent rulers on the home front. 

So far, the Soviets are achieving 
their desired effect at remarkably 
little cost to themselves. Without 
agreeing to German unification in 
the near future on anything like 
Western terms, the Soviet delegation 
made only one real concession at 
Geneva. They agreed to take up 
European security and German uni- 
fication together at a Foreign Minis- 
ters conference next October, and to 
desist in their denunciation of NATO 
and accept its incorporation in an 





eventual all-European security sys- 
tem, with its eventual fadeout no 
longer subject to a definite timetable. 
Actually, at this. stage, it is hard 
to see how the Soviets could agree 
to German unification; such agree- 
ment now would deprive them of a 
powerful bargaining card and an 
important military buffer-zone with- 
out much in the way of tangible 
quid pro quo. On the question of 
German unity, they probably prefer 
to deal directly with the Germans 
and have decided to keep any practi- 
cal proposals under wraps until Chan- 
cellor Adenauer visits Moscqw. 
Even though the Geneva Confer- 
ence didn’t settle any matters of 
substance (the time at the delegates’ 
disposal was far too short), it did 


set up procedure and machinery for 


KHRUSHCHEV: FEARS STERILITY 


attempting to arrive at an eventual 
settlement of all questions it con 
sidered. Even when discussions make 
little or no visible progress, it is still 
far better to go on discussing than 
to destroy one another’s cities and 
wipe out one another’s citizens. If 
the delegates reached this conclusion. 
then the Geneva Conference was, i? 
the main, a success. Credit, there- 
fore, should largely go to the hydro- 
gen bomb which, in a very real 
sense, hung over the conference table 
from start to finish. 
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BOHN 

s I WRITE, the papers are pub- 
A lishing photographs of fat Iowa 
pigs and imposing Russian agricul- 
tural experts. The pigs, occupying the 
foreground, rather steal the show. If 
one is to judge by their facial expres- 
sion, they take a definitely serious 
view of the situation. There is reason 
we should follow their example. 

We have managed to jockey our 
world into as idiotic a position as 
one can imagine. Our ways of look- 
ing at things have become so twisted 
and unnatural that an ordinary act 
—like going to visit your neighbors 
—is regarded as so exceptional that 
all the reporters, photographers, 
moviemen, and television and radio 
broadcasters under the sun go traips- 
ing along in order to report the most 
ordinary words of the people and 
grunts of the animals. The fact that 
a dog ran from the camera flashes 
was broadcast across the land. 

How could life get so crazy? Why 
has such an ordinary thing become 
so special? This involves explaining. 

It was in 1922 that a Quaker 
farmer gave me a part of my picture 
of what happened in Russia—espe- 
cially to the farmers. He had thought 
that the Bolsheviks would usher in 
democracy; so, being a good man, 
he went over to help. He particularly 
wanted to help with the farming. 
There were good farmers in Russia, 
millions of them. Had they been 
left on the land, they could have con- 
tinued to raise grain and cattle. But 
that was not in line with the Bolshe- 
vik idea. There had to be a revolu- 
tion. The land had to be thrown 
together into great factory-farms and 
the farmers had to work in platoons 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Soviet Farmers 
Through the Years 


under bosses—in every way like fac- 
tory toilers. When the peasants ob- 
jected to this transformation, they 
were called kulaks and were either 
shot or loaded onto freight-trains and 
shipped away to the pitiless East. 
Millions of them were killed. 

A part of what my friend told me 
about the Russian peasants I had 
known. I had discovered it on the 
great plains of the Canadian North- 
west. Out there, thousands of Rus- 
sians, kulaks if you will, are among 
the most successful cultivators of the 
soil. Arriving there on their own, and 
depending exclusively on their ances- 
tral ways of raising grain and cattle, 
they have prospered where many an 
Englishman or American has come to 
grief. 

But Russia was ruled by Bolshe- 
viks. According to the myth propa- 
gated in revolutionary circles, the 
peasants were ignorant, drunken, 
lazy, stupid. They had to be placed 
on endless state-owned farms and or- 
dered about like slaves. It is this 
agricultural system which is repre- 
sented by the twelve polite gentle- 
men who are slipping about the state 
of Iowa in an air-conditioned Grey- 
hound bus. 

My Quaker friend had spent about 
a year trying to help the Russians. 
He could have explained to them 
many of the things which they are 
now hearing in Iowa. He knows 
about soil and seed and cattle. On a 
Sunday evening, we sat on his porch 
looking down across his farm. I said 
to him: “What is the matter over 
there? Why can’t they make a suc- 
cess of their planting and growing?” 

His eye ran affectionately over his 


fields and he replied: “They will not 
succeed because they do not love the 
soil. The men who did love it have 
been shot or shipped away. That is 
what they mean by revolution. My 
ancestors came here at the end of the 
seventeenth century. We know every 
little knoll, every little hollow, every 
spring and every dry spot. We know 
how each stretch ought to be plowed. 
But those men who are running the 
world over there—not only do they 
not know these things; they do not 
know that there is anything to know. 
They think God’s world is nothing 
but a factory.” 

I wonder how much these Bolshe- 
vik officials examining farms in lowa 
can understand of what they super- 
ficially observe. Mr. Matskevich and 
his colleagues inspected the 160-acre 
farm of Richard L. Alleman. That 
used to be the standard size for an 
American farm—160 acres, a quarter 
of a section. This man’s ancestors 
doubtless came to this country about 
a hundred years ago. Since then, 
they have lived on this rich soil and 
made it richer. 

The Soviet agriculturist suggested 
that Mr. Alleman would make a fine 
operator of a Russian Machine Trac- 
tor Station. He did not realize what 
a poor, thin life he was suggesting 
for the young man in place of the 
fine, rich one he now enjoys. He 
lives on land on which he grew to 
manhood. He is buying it from his 
father. His relatives live all about 
him. When work piles up, his uncles 
and brothers and cousins are there to 
help. It is a decent, warm and human 
life which this man lives on his little 
farm in America—nothing bare and 
cold and ruthless like existence on a 
consolidated area stretching to the 
horizon and worked by platoons of 
men, women and children under 
orders. 

These twelve men now our guests 
in Iowa represent the system which 
was inaugurated years ago by the 
murder of millions of peasants and 
which has now failed. I suppose it 
would be polite of us to forget how 
it started—-or why. 





BILLY GRAHAM’S CRUSADE 


Millions have been ‘saved’ by this colorful evangelist, whose admirers 


include such diverse personalities as Chief Justice Warren and Jane Russell 


36-YEAR-OLD Dixie evangelist has 
A become one of America’s key 
ambassadors to Western Europe. Dr. 
William Franklin Graham Jr.— 
“Billy” to his world-wide following 
—has spent the past few months 
bringing his “message of salvation” 
to two million hungry souls in Edin- 
burgh, the royal family at Windsor 
Castle, Huguenot enthusiasts in Paris, 
occupation personnel in West Ger- 
many, and full houses throughout 
Holland, Switzerland, and Scandi- 
navia. Recent reports insist that Billy 
will soon be invited to the Soviet 
Union. 

The basic facts about Graham 
have been widely published. Born in 
North Carolina, he secured national 
attention when, in 1949, his Los 
Angeles evangelistic campaign re- 
sulted in the conversion of such col- 
orful figures as Jim Vaus, former 
wiretapper for Mickey Cohen, Olym- 
pic star Lou Zemparini, and song- 
writer Stuart Hamblen (subsequently 
the composer of “This Old House” 
and 1952 Prohibitionist Presidential 
candidate). 

Billy has spoken before well over 
15 million persons, and rivals Nor- 
man Vincent Peale for the title of 
America’s best-known Protestant cler- 
gyman. Among his influential ad- 
mirers are such diverse personalities 
as Gene Talmadge, “Soapy” Wil- 
liams, Luther Youngdahl, Ear] War- 
ren, Jane Russell and Roy Rogers. 

Graham’s phenomenal success has 
baffled observers who would have 
predicted that mass revivalism in 


By Ralph L. Roy 





Ralph L. Roy is a Methodist min- 
ister who has done graduate work 
at Union Theological Seminary. In 
1953, Beacon Press published his 
Apostles of Discord, an account of 
extremist groups on the fringes of 
U.S. Protestantism. Last winter, he 
was assigned to study Communism 
in the churches as part of a Fund 
for the Republic survey. Readers 
will remember his biographical 
sketch of Vermont’s Senator Ralph 
Flanders [NL, November 8, 1954]. 





1955 is as dead as William Jennings 
Bryan and the evolution controversy. 
Billy, of course, has a ready explana- 
tion. “It’s not me who draws the 
crowds,” he insists. “It’s God!” But 
certain other factors seem to have 
played a role as well. 

In the first place, the appearance, 
manner, and transparent sincerity of 
Billy helps explain his broad appeal. 
Even his critics recognize him as a 
“pleasant, handsome young man with 
conviction and fire.” They have 
dubbed him “Barrymore of the 
Bible” and “Gabriel in Gabardine,” 
and one skeptic recently attributed 
his popularity to “the triumph of the 
American clothing industry over the 
reason of man.” An English observer 
who compared Billy to John the 
Baptist went on to qualify his state- 
ment by suggesting that Billy’s earlier 
prototype “would have been horri- 
fied at his beautifully-cut, dark, dou- 
ble-breasted jackets and natty grey 
pants.” 

Secondly, the Billy Graham Evan- 


gelistic Association, official title of 


his massive enterprise, has an indus- 
trious and imaginative publicity 
corps. Each campaign is preceded by 
months of preparation, during which 
tons of attractive literature are cir- 
culated, billboards are plastered, and 
an attempt is made to knock on every 
door. Millions listen Sundays to 
Billy’s Hour of Decision, heard in 
New York City twice, over ABC and 
again on Mutual. Ten million have 
seen Graham’s movies, and he is cur- 
rently considering offers to appear 
on a sponsored television show com- 
parable to Bishop Fulton Sheen’s. 

Meanwhile, Americans read _regu- 
larly of his successes in their news- 
papers, lengthy feature articles in all 
major magazines, and Billy’s im- 
passioned sermons in See, American 
Mercury, or Christian Herald—de- 
pending on their literary tastes. His 
column, “My Answer,” receives a 
26-million circulation daily. His 
book, Peace with God, has sold over 
200,000 copies and has been trans- 
lated into nine languages. 

A third reason for the Graham 
coup has been his policy of enlisting 
support from all denominations and 
refusing to involve himself in fac- 
tional disputes. Born into a Presby- 
terian home, now a Southern Baptist, 
Graham is interdenominational in 
his emphasis. He invades a commu- 
nity only after he has won the over- 
whelming endorsement of the local 
clergy. He succeeds in conveying the 
impression that he is a co-worker 
with America’s 290,000 ordained 
ministers, rather than their rival: 
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(Customarily, evangelists come to 
town to assist some fringe group 
frowned on by larger, more influen- 
tial congregations. ) 

Finally, of course, Graham’s suc- 
cess would not be possible in coun- 
tries where Protestantism’s cultural 
patterns are not as deeply ingrained 
as in America and most of northern 
Europe. Probably two-thirds of this 
country’s 55 million adult Protestant 
church members feel a strong bond 
with Billy and his efforts. Of this 
group, the more fervent flood his 
Minneapolis headquarters with por- 
tions of their sacrificial tithes and 
offerings. 

In spite of his broad support, the 
zealous young evangelist is contro- 
versial. An increasing number of 
Protestants, especially among the 
better-educated clergy and laymen, 
disagree with his message and object 
to his methods. They fear that, if he 
becomes identified in the popular 
mind with twentieth-century Prot- 
estantism, the churches ultimately 
will suffer. Frequently these critics 
are theological liberals who fought 
and won almost a complete victory 
over fundamentalism after World 
War I. They view Graham as a well- 
meaning exponent of a credo that is 
intellectually repulsive, psychologi- 
cally catastrophic, and ethically ir- 
responsible. 

Other Protestants, including this 
writer, court conflicting sentiments. 
From the viewpoint of a Protestant 
partisan, Billy has an impressive list 
of accomplishments to his credit. He 
has made the public considerably 
more religion-conscious, welded the 
churches together for united evangel- 
istic endeavors, brought dormant 
congregations back to life. handled 
his finances carefully, mastered mod- 
ern media of communication, and 
added new thousands of devotees to 
the membership rolls. For these ac- 
complishments—and they should not 
be minimized—Protestants may be 
grateful. But there are other aspects 
of the Graham campaigns which 
arouse legitimate dissent. 

Consider, for example, Graham’s 
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“scare” technique. He bounces into 
every sermon with a cry of immi- 
nent disaster. Each week we are “on 
the brink of world catastrophe and 
impending judgment.” In Madison 
Square Garden last March 3, he 
threatened his overflow audience with 
the assertion that “for the first time 
we are fighting with our backs to 
the wall. The first target is New 
York City.” 

Following such an opening wedge, 
he “analyzes” the current situation: 
Communism is winning the cold war. 
The United States is being encircled. 
We are weakened by a complete 
breakdown of moral life. Once he 
works his listeners into a “quiet 
frenzy.” he hurls at them the only 
cure: “The greatest and most effec- 
tive weapon against Communism 
today is a born-again Christian. Re- 
nounce your sin, turn by faith to 
Christ, open your heart, and let the 
Saviour in.” 

A second danger is that Graham 
innocently lends impetus to an anti- 
intellectual attitude which can be 
exploited by less scrupulous men. He 
is very careless. In an article recently 
published by American Mercury, he 
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reviewed the rebellion against reli- 
gion during the past half century. 
Said Billy: “We substituted reason, 
rationalism, mind culture, science 
worship, the working power of gov- 
ernment, Freudianism, naturalism, 
humanism, behaviourism, positivism, 
materialism, and idealism.” Such 
blanket, shallow condemnations in- 
evitably sow in the minds of the 
faithful a suspicion of the intelli- 
gentsia. 

Perhaps the most serious weakness 
of Graham emerges from his treat- 
ment of political subjects. He claims 
not to dabble in such controversial 
matters. Fellow clergymen, especially 
abroad, were disgusted by Billy’s 
complacent remark that he had “no 
opinion” on Joe McCarthy. These 
critics and others charge that Gra- 
ham is an escapist, who ignores the 
social application of his faith and di- 
verts the attention of his followers 
from the pressing problems of this 
life. They condemn his unrealistic 
notion that the only hope for the 
world is a mass revival. Graham has 
dismissed the question of internation- 
al conciliation with his warning: 
“Until individuals have accepted 
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Christ as personal Saviour, there can 
never be world peace.” 

However, contrary to his conten- 
tion, Graham does deal concretely 
with many political issues. His treat- 
ment of the United Nations is illus- 
trative of his partisanship. During 
the height of the Korean War, he 
was quoting, with approval, those 
who were crying that we had been 
“caught in the web of the United 
Nations. They set the policies and we 
shed the blood and pay the bills.” 
He remarked that “every American 
boy that died in Korea died because 
of the tragic failures at the post-war 
peace conferences.” He has blasted 
the “compromises” of the Korean 
peace and denounced “our morally 
weak allies . . . now calling for the 
admission of Red China into the 
United Nations.” 

On the question of internal secur- 
ity, Graham likewise has adopted a 
which, while legitimate, 
hardly is becoming to his “non- 
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political” role. “Let us pray,” he has 
coached his followers, “that we will 
not listen to the Alger Hisses and 
the other traitors that have betrayed 
us.” At the height of the 1953 con- 
troversy over the McCarthy, Velde, 
and Jenner committees, Graham told 
his far-flung radio audience: “I 
thank God for men, who. in the face 
of denouncement and ridicule, go 
loyally on in their work of exposing 
the pinks, the lavenders, and the 
reds.” ° 

Graham depicts the state of the 
world so superficially that his parrot- 
ing adherents are led to a position 
based on irrelevant religiosity. “The 
gigantic struggle going on in the 
world today,” says Billy, “is nothing 
less than a battle between Christ and 
Communism” (which he defines as 
“Satan’s version of religion”). Com- 
munism is “a treacherous and vicious 
enemy” supported by “the super- 
natural forces of evil.” Graham sees 
no possibility of peaceful negotiation. 
“Either Communism must die, or 
Christianity must die, because it is 
actually a battle between Christ and 
anti-Christ.” Such indoctrination is 


hardly conducive to careful thought. 

However, there is one ray of hope 
shining upon this negative side of 
Graham. He has demonstrated his 
ability to learn and has shown a few 
signs of increased astuteness as time 
has passed. 

Consider, for example, how Billy 
transcended his back- 
ground. When he first appeared on 
the national scene, often it was as- 
sumed that, as a Southerner and as 
a Bible-thumping Baptist, he would 
harbor, perhaps furtively, anti-Cath- 
olic and anti-Negro prejudices. These 


parochial 


assumptions gradually have been 
shattered. Graham has caused cha- 
grin among some of his Pope-baiting 
brethren by his cordial attitude to- 
ward the Church of Rome. Within 
the past year, he has tackled the race 
question by holding non-segregtaed 
meetings in New Orleans and Nash- 
ville and by proclaiming publicly 
that “anything that makes any race 
feel inferior or makes second-rate 
citizens out of them is not only un- 
American but un-Christian.” 

Another charge, still pressed in 
some circles, is that Graham is anti- 
Semitic. “Evidence” can be produced 
to buttress this severe accusation. He 
himself was “saved” by Mordecai 
Ham, an evangelist considered un- 
friendly to the Jews. He attended 
Florida Bible Institute (now Trinity 
College), a school operated princi- 
pally by colleagues of racist Gerald 
Winrod, and his sermons continue 
to appear in Winrod’s Defender Mag- 
azine. He became the prized protege 
of the late W. B. Riley, a fundamen- 
talist strong man and distributor of 
the fraudulent Protocols. And Gerald 
L. K. Smith recently reported that 
“in a conference with a friend and 
intimate of the Rev. Billy Graham, I 
was told the other day that Graham 
understands the Jewish problem.” In 
spite of these alarming examples of 
“association,” there appears to be 
absolutely no evidence whatsoever 
that Graham is anti-Semitic. 

In his theology and his methods, 
Graham has shown considerable de- 
velopment over earlier days. A few 


years ago, Billy was ready to fur- 
nish his hearers the exact dimensions 
of heaven: “1600 miles long, 1600 
miles wide, and 1600 miles high.” 
Today, he is still literal in his ap- 
proach to the Bible, but some of his 
primitivism evaporated as he rubbed 
shoulders with critics and scholars. 
In his 1949 Los Angeles campaign, 
Billy flaunted himself as “America’s 
Sensational Young Evangelist” in 
“Mammoth Tent Crusade” with 
“Glorious Music, Dazzling Array of 
Gospel Talent, 22 Tremendous 
Nights.” Now his ads simply say: 
“Hear Billy Graham.” 

In political and social matters, 
Billy has shown this same ability to 
grow. Before he left to convert 
heathen England in 1954, he said 
boldly: “When the war ended, a 
sense of frustration and disillusion- 
ment gripped England, and _ what 
Hitier’s bombs couldn’t do, socialism 
with its accompanying evils shortly 
accomplished.” Sharp Laborite pro- 
tests led Graham’s publicity agents 
to announce that their chief had in- 
tended to say secularism, not social- 
ism. Once in England a few weeks, 
he was quoted by Look as comment: 
ing: “You can say what you want 
about socialism, but it’s done a lot of 
good here.” 

With all his shortcomings, Billy 
Graham wields great influence among 
Protestants here and abroad. His rise 
reflects the failure of the intelligent- 
sia, religious and secular, to break 
through the shell of naivete and 
prejudice which insulates the rank 
and file from reality. Millions still 
choose simple myths in preference 
to facing the confusions and com- 
plexities of our world. However, the 
young evangelist may be sufficiently 
discerning and open-minded to ex- 
perience a 
from shallow perspectives and petty 
biases to an increasingly enlightened 
position. This new Billy Graham, re- 
inforced by the fire, dedication and 
eternal truths of his old-time religion, 
could effectively serve as an instru- 
ment for the broadening of his 
adherents. 


. . ” 
genuine “conversion 
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World Socialists meet 


THE SOMNOLENT 
INTERNATIONAL 


By G. L. Arnold 


LonDoNn 
tT CaxTon HALL, near Westmin- 
A ster, the fourth Congress of the 
Socialist International opened on 
July 12, and, in the words of a Man- 
chester Guardian report, “all the air- 
less somnolence and flaccid inertia 
of this summer day seemed to have 
caught the comrades in a stifling 
languor of mind and body. The hall, 
unbrightened by the limp flags, 
seemed full of small old people, 
young in years though many of them 
were. We were told that this was an 
historic occasion, and we felt sure 
it was, but there was no flash of his- 
tory or greatness in the air.” 

Was it the weather? “Certainly to- 
day’s heat could not be blamed for 
the turgid collection of obvious state- 
ments prepared some time ago, 
which was presented as a ‘working 
paper on the international situa- 
tion.”” Nor, one may add, was the 
heat responsible for the fact that at 
least one important West European 
delegate found the prevailing atmos- 
phere too much for him and left in 
disgust on the second day. 

What put him off, if rumor can 
be trusted, was the impression that 
at a gathering supposedly representa- 
tive of an international movement the 
International was invoked only when 
it seemed expedient to clothe the 
speaker’s particular claims in tradi- 
tional language. Indeed, with the 
exception of some of the smaller and 
less influential parties, the delegates 
and guest speakers seemed to share 
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a tacit assumption that the Congress 
was a forum for the more or less 
succinct enunciation of national 
standpoints and Governmental poli- 
cies—a kind of Socialist United 
Nations. ' 

Minor mishaps contributed to the 
limp feeling which hung over the 
sessions during the week in which 
delegates and consultative speakers 
from some 30 countries in four con- 
tinents (Africa was not represented ) 
wrestled inconclusively with a suc- 
cession of reports and resolutions on 
matters ranging from atomic war to 
women’s rights in backward countries. 

The Asian delegates—half in and 
half out, since the Asian Socialist 
Conference established at Rangoon 
in January 1953 maintains its auton- 
omy—-were bored by the discussion 
on Europe, and showed it. Tempers 
flared up when Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill, this year’s honorary chairman 
of the British Labor party, stepped 
down from the presidium to lecture 
the Congress in general, and the 
Israeli delegates in particular, on the 
importance of conciliating Britain’s 
Arab stooges in the Middle East 
(none of whom was represented). 
When this squall had blown itself 
out and the Congress had unani- 
mously adopted a resolution patting 
Israel’s Socialist movement on the 
head, it was discovered that not 
enough time remained for a thorough 
debate on the report recommending 
economic aid to the backward coun- 
tries. Since the Asian delegates had 


come to the meeting principally to 
urge the importance of this subject, 
they had reason to feel aggrieved. 

Nor were some of their European 
colleagues more fortunate. The East 
European countries governed by 
Communist regimes were, by ar- 
rangement, represented by consulta- 
tive delegates, with the right to speak 
but not to vote—all but the Rumani- 
ans, who had been unable to agree 
among themselves who should repre- 
sent their exiled Socialist party, and 
who consequently had to be content 
with “guest” status. 

Similar bobbles cropped up all 
through the proceedings. Practically 
the only consolation the East Euro- 
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peans got was provided by the dele- 
gate of the U.S. Socialist party, Sam 
Friedman, who made up for the lim- 
ited size of his following by the vigor 
with which he trounced the Kremlin. 
This intervention was not universally 
popular, and one noticed some con- 
cern among delegates who had come 
here full of the Geneva spirit. 
Geneva inevitably overshadowed 
the debate on the international situ- 
ation, but it did so in a manner dis- 
concerting to those who supposed 
that the Congress would develop 
something like a corporate attitude 
on this subject. Instead, one wit- 
nessed a lively and at times impas- 





sioned duel between the British and 
French delegations, each faithful to 
the familiar standpoint of its respec- 
tive Government, with occasional in- 
terventions on the part of the Ger- 
mans, the Austrians and the Dutch. 
It was perhaps inevitable that the 
Austrian delegate should limit him- 
self to some expressions of cheerful 
resignation, in the best Viennese 
(“desperate but not serious”) man- 
ner on the subject of Austria’s pre- 
carious position as an unarmed neu- 
tral (though of course not neutral in 
spirit, as he was quick to add). It 
was not so clear why the German 
Social Democratic viewpoint had to 
be explained in quite so unimpressive 
a manner by that amiable rotund 
figure, Erich Ollenhauer. But the 
high point of the debate was un- 
doubtedly the Anglo-French duel, 
and at this point it seemed to a good 
many delegates and observers that 
international Socialism had finally 
given up the ghost. 

What the Congress had to listen 
to, through hours of brilliant and im- 
passioned oratory in French (the 
French delegates, Guy Mollet and 
Jules Moch, ran away with all the 
honors, and in general supplied what 
intellectual content there was) and 
stodgy rejoinders in English, was a 
demonstration of the now familiar 
fact that France and England don’t 
quite see eye to eye on European 
and international problems. Interest- 
ing and instructive though this was, 
it did not quite amount to what a 
debate at an international Socialist 
gathering might have been expected 
to produce. 

The French were undoubtedly be- 
ing supra-national in a fashion, but 
their supra-nationalism was that of 
men who think of “Europe” as a 
solution of their particular national 
problem. As for Hugh Gaitskell’s 
speech on behalf of the British La- 
bor party, it could have been deliv- 
ered, without the alteration of a 
single phrase, by Anthony Eden 
(except that Eden probably would 
not have addressed Erich Ollenhauer 


as “Herr Adenauer”). 


The. treatment of the Congress by 
the national press and radio pro- 
vided the measure of the esteem in 
which the International is currently 
held by the controllers of the publi- 
cations networks. The BBC devoted 
two limp sentences to Mr. Attlee’s 
address of welcome to the delegates 
—not, admittedly, an inspiring one, 
but after all Mr. Attlee is a former 
Prime Minister, and the International 
does represent several dozen parties 
with a total membership of several 
millions. 

The Daily Herald, “Labor’s Own,” 
went one better: It buried both the 
speech and the Congress itself in 
three inches of space on an inside 
page. (Most of the front page was 
devoted to a particularly squalid 
execution, in conformity with the 
current national craze for reportage 
on the hanging of women.) The 
Herald, it should perhaps be added, 
is basically owned and controlled not 
by the Trades Union Congress (which 
holds 49 per cent of the shares) but 
by a big-business publishing firm 
which has never made a secret of the 
fact that it regards Labor as a nui- 
sance, and the reporting of Socialist 
activities as a waste of space. 

The chief lesson for Socialists in 
fact. so far as this Congress is con- 
cerned, is likely to be that London is 
not the ideal meeting-place for the 
International. In the immediate post- 
war period, it was tacitly assumed 
that the British Labor party would 
dominate world 
labor movement, and that London 


the reconstructed 


would in some fashion establish it- 
self as the capital of democratic so- 
Since those brave days, 
Labor has lost a good deal of ground, 


cialism. 


and what is worse, its leadership 
shows a disconcerting tendency to 
espouse British national and Govern- 
mental attitudes and causes—from 
dislike of European federation to 
tenderness for squalid Middle East- 
ern regimes—and to lecture its part- 
ners on the importance of not doing 
anything that might upset the British 
applecart. 

This would matter less if Britain 


were able to give a lead in a Social- 
ist direction; as things stand, even 
this excuse is not available. 

This leaves the possibility of tak- 
ing an independent line on issues 
(e.g. aid to backward areas) which 
are being mismanaged by the gov- 
ernments now in power in the West- 
ern world; but here the Labor party 
has failed to give a lead. It was left 
to the Israeli delegation at the Con- 
gress to urge a common Socialist 
approach to the problem of setting 
up technical-aid bridges between 
West and East, and the mobilizing of 
young people for this aim. True, the 
International is now committed to a 
policy on capital investment in back- 
ward areas which was originally 
worked out at the Rangoon Confer- 
ence of Asian Socialist Parties. Such 
weight as it possesses is to be placed 
behind the SUNFED scheme, which 
is to be under the authority of the 
United Nations. 

But from the standpoint of the 
Asian Socialist Conference, the Inter- 
national—and in particular its lead- 
ing member, the British Labor party 
—is far too inclined to accept direct 
U.S.-sponsored action as a_ second: 
best. Americans who may jib at this 
attitude will have to ask themselves 
whether they attach real importance 
to the often stated aim of getting all 
democratic forces in Asia to cooper- 
ate with the West. Most of them will 
do so—provided economic aid is 
channeled through genuinely supra- 
national organizations, and provided 
the aim is the balanced development 
of the countries concerned, not stimu- 
lation of private investment in a few 
profitable fields. 

In principle, the link between the 
Socialist International and the Asian 
Socialist Conference, with its grow: 
ing support in Japan, India, Indo- 
nesia and Burma, provides the ideal 
matrix for this kind of work, but 
the Asian parties are not yet satisfied 
that their Western opposite-numbers 
are really serious about it. On the 
evidence of this year’s London Con- 
gress, they have some reason to feel 
skeptical. 
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By Bertram D. Wolfe 


Sovietica 





Adventures in Forged 


(Second of three articles ) 


Some true literary detective stories 


N THE summer of last year, a publisher asked me to 
ie a manuscript purporting to be a secret diary of 
the late Soviet Foreign Minister, Maxim Litvinov. It con- 
sisted of 100 frames of microfilm of Russian typewriting, 
singularly without any typing errors or handwritten cor- 
rections. The only things put in by hand were two Chi- 
nese ideographs. ; 

I had long known that Litvinov was secretly alien- 
ated from Stalinism by the blood purges which had 
claimed virtually all his chief assistants in the Foreign 
Office and almost all his leading diplomats, narrowly 
missing Litvinov himself. Another diplomat who had 
had a narrow escape and was deeply disaffected was 
Alexandra Kollontay, Soviet Ambassador to Sweden. 

I knew, also, that at the end of World War II Litvinov 
had tried to hint obscurely to Sumner Welles that Amer- 
ica was engaging in dangerous appeasement of Soviet 
demands and Soviet seizure of ever more of the world. 
When Welles failed to catch the hint, the aged and ailing 
Litvinov had braved death to call in Richard C. Hottelet, 
top-flight American journalist and radio commentator, 
and had made the warning more explicit. Hottelet im- 
mediately advised our officials, so that the message from 
Litvinov had some influence in the firming up of our 
line from “appeasement” to “containment.” But Hottelet 
honorably refrained from publishing a word of his sen- 
sational scoop until 1951, when natural death—that most 
unnatural of all deaths for an old Bolshevik—had 
claimed Litvinov. With this background in mind, the 
reader can imagine the eagerness with which I ap- 
proached the Litvinov Diary. 

The opening pages were not reassuring. Dated vaguely 
May-June 1926, they deal with the first of a series of 
Visits from a Jewish rabbi named Schechtman, who 
comes to Litvinov to complain that the League of the 
Godless have damaged two synagogues and that a Rabbi 
has been arrested and charged with currency speculation. 
Litvinov promises to intervene, although he knows that 
“Koba [Stalin] won’t like it.” The last time he tried to 
help non-Bolshevik or anti-Bolshevik Jews, “Koba threat- 
ened to bring me up before the Central Control Commis- 
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sion. I smiled to myself at this, for I knew that Soltz 
(Chairman of the Commission) is himself the son of a 
Vilna rabbi.” 

Thus the opening passage presents Litvinov as a loyal, 
philo-semitic Jew, ready to defend any and every Jew 
against his Government and his Party. The same non- 
Communist Jewish solidarity is implied in the fanatical 
head of the Central Control Commission, Soltz. Actually, 
both Litvinov and Soltz were Bolsheviks whose Jewish 
origin made them more rather than less hostile toward 
religious non-Communist and anti-Communist Jews. Such 
passages, in which all the Jews in the Communist camp 
are portrayed as holding with each other and with non- 
party Jews against the Party, run all through the diary. 
At one point, near the end of the Twenties, Litvinov 
portrays himself as getting interested in preventing Zion- 
ists from being arrested and deported to Siberia. In 
actual fact, Zionism was outlawed late in 1919 and all 
known Zionists were either dead or in Siberia before the 
diary opens. I realized that I was dealing with something 
which I have frequently met in French boulevard “reve- 
lations”: the “international Jewish conspiracy,” from 
which now it appeared that not even Bolshevism was 
exempt. 

I ran rapidly through the 100 small pages of the micro- 
film, then set down my first conclusion for the report to 
the would-be publisher: 

“These papers are not from Litvinov’s hand,” I wrote. 
“He did not have so scrappy, banal and trivial a mind. 
They are totally devoid of Bolshevik feeling, even of the 
feeling appropriate to a disillusioned Bolshevik. They 
are a kind of miscellany of plausible secondary details 
such as some minor subaltern might have picked up. It 
is impossible to believe that all the great events of the 
years 1926 to the middle Thirties should have yielded 
such tenth-rate trivia in the notes of a man in such a 
key position.” 

Here I might well have ended my report, but I was 
mindful of the reluctance of the publisher in the case of 
Achmed Amba. Mindful, too, that a British publisher, 
Andre Deutsch, had accepted the manuscript, and that 






the British historian, Edward Hallet Carr, had gone to 
the continent to investigate it, then taken it seriously 
enough to do an introduction and notes, I proceded to 
subject the “Litvinov Papers” to a series of tests. 

On page 11 of the microfilm, Litvinov tells us that 
Karakhan, Soviet Ambassador to China, was really ig- 
norant of Chinese in spite of pretensions to the contrary. 
Mao Tse-tung is pictured as in Moscow in May 1926 to 
consult with and advise the Russian leaders. He speaks 
in halting Russian, then draws two Chinese ideographs to 
represent the word “eloquence,” and asks Karakhan for 
the Russian. Karakhan says “wooden mouth.” 

This led me to Grigory Bessedovsky’s Revelations of a 
Soviet Diplomat (Norgate, London, 1931), a book I had 
gotten as soon as I learned that it was Bessedovsky who 
was offering the manuscript for sale to the British pub- 
lisher, and to American officials in Paris. On page 141 
of Bessedovsky’s book I read that during the year 1927, 
in which he was in Japan, Bessedovsky studied the 
Japanese language. Japanese has the same written char- 
acters as Chinese. “Every day I learned a half dozen 
hieroglyphs.” On page 149, he tells how he himself 
made a laughable mistake with a confusion of ideographs 
which led him to address a prince as “your imperial 
electricity” in place of “your imperial highness.” It was 
the clue I had been looking for. It led me to the follow- 
ing additional discoveries: 

1. On page 14 of the microfilm, Litvinov makes an 
estimate of the Soviet diplomat Dogalevsky which is an 
adaptation of page 163 of Bessedovsky. 

2. On page 14 of the manuscript Litvinov notes the 
“filthy habits” of his then chief, Chicherin, of working 
nights, receiving people after midnight, and playing 
piano at any hour of the day or night. It was highly 
improbable that as late as May 1926 Litvinov would note 
this well-known habit in one of his first diary entries. 
For eight years he would long have been used to it, as 
was every one who knew Chicherin. But it was quite 
logical that Bessedovsky might mention it in his first 
reference to Chicherin. Actually I found that pp. 14-15 
of “Litvinov” were an adaptation of Bessedovsky, pp. 
93-95. 

3. On pages 27-8, there is talk of the recall of “Viktor” 
from Tokyo. It is a reworking of Bessedovsky, pp. 131-5, 
concerning the recall of Viktor Kopp from Tokyo. But 
at this point, Litvinov’s otherwise perfect memory for 
names fails him. Litvinov writes: 

“To Tokyo has been appointed a quite young worker 
from the Ukraine, a member of the Ukrainian Cen- 
tral Executive. What a strange idea to send to Japan as 
a diplomat a Ukrainian.” 

I looked up the name of the Ukrainian. It was... 
Gregory Bessedovsky! 

4. The diary is tireless in repeating first name and 
patronymic every time a personage is mentioned. Unlike 
other diaries, it does not resort to initials even on the 
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tenth mention. But on page 38 there is the same singular 
failure to note a name: 

“The new Chargé d’Affaires to Paris received instruc- 
tions directly from Koba. That is monstrous . . .” 

The name of the Chargé d’Affaires turns out to be.. 
Bessedovsky! He was in Paris from the autumn of 1927 
until his break with the Soviet Government in the autumn 
of 1929. He tells the story of his direct interview with 
Stalin on pp. 190-2 of his own book. 

5. One more peculiar fact must be reported concern- 
ing the evanescent name of Bessedovsky. In offering the 
Litvinov papers to the publishers, he claimed to have 
received them from a Mr. X, who received them from a 
Mr. Y, who received them from Alexandra Kollontay in 
Stockholm, who received them from Litvinov. Profes- 
sor Carr went to Paris to interview Bessedovsky and Mr. 
X. He could not get to Mr. Y, and, of course, Litvinov 
and Kollontay were already dead. Professor Carr then 
wrote a cautious introduction, which appears in the 
English edition: 

“When the first part of this typescript [the 100-page 
microfilm] was submitted to me last year, I visited Paris 
whence it had reached London, in an attempt to obtain 
detailed and accurate information about its provenance. 
According to statements made to me [he does not say by 
whom] the main entries were dictated by Litvinov from 
notes made earlier by Litvinov himself. . . . The type- 
script was deposited with Mme. Alexandra Kollontay. ... 
When Mme. Kollontay finally left Stockholm for Mos- 
cow on her retirement in March 1945, she left the 
document in the custody of another person with the 
injunction that nothing should be published until after 
Litvinov’s death. Litvinov died in January 1952, Mme. 
Kollontay in March 1952.” 

That is all on provenance! Not one more name is given 
to the English reader. It is understandable that Mr. X 
was publicity shy, and Mr. Y even more so. But there is 
a third diplomatic name in the series, one constantly 
in the limelight in books, articles, and sundry revela- 
tions, the only sure figure in the series since from him 
the manuscript came to publishers and American officials. 
Professor Carr stops the chain of known names with 
Litvinov and Kollontay, and does not mention Besse- 
dovsky ! 

I addressed myself to the problem of the spottiness of 
Litvinov’s knowledge. Certain capitals of the world are 
covered with frequent allusions; others, no less impor- 
tant, are never even mentioned. Even those capitals 
which are the focus of attention unaccountably attract 
his interest for a certain period, then disappear alto- 
gether. Here, too, the evidence pointed in the same 
direction. 

© For a while there are trivia from Warsaw, such as 
any minor official in the Soviet Mission there might pick 
up. Bessedovsky was in a minor post in Warsaw from 
September 1923 to October 1925. 
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© The reports which Litvinov summarizes as having 
been received from “Viktor” in Japan coincide in time 
with Bessedovsky’s year there, and resemble pp. 131-5 
and 137-40 of Bessedovsky’s book. 

© On page 58 of the microfilm, Litvinov receives news 
from Harbin on the danger to Russia’s possession of the 
Chinese-Eastern Railroad. Bessedovsky’s book reveals 
that he was in Harbin in late 1927 “to see what was hap- 
pening in the territory of the Chinese-Eastern Railroad, 
and to have some conversations with its Soviet staff.” 
Litvinov learns nothing from Harbin in the spring of 
1928 that Bessedovsky could not have learned in the 
closing months of 1927. 

@ Rakovsky’s difficulties in Paris, the circumstances of 
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his recall, all the spicy revelations about “Athenian 
nights” and “orgies” of Soviet officials in Paris are 
closely paralleled in Bessedovsky’s book. 

In general, there is little of real historical importance 
and nothing of a top-secret confidential nature such as 
the Deputy Foreign Commissar, later Foreign Minister, 
Litvinov, would know and think worth setting down. But, 
along with a good deal of impudent invention and gos- 
sip, there is a certain amount of stuff of lesser impor- 
tance such as a second-string official in Warsaw, Tokyo, 
Paris, could pick up. Unfortunately, the author had not 
done enough research to make the diaries interesting 
even as a study of foreign relations and foreign policy. 
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In the 100 pages of microfilm, there are only two really 
important events touched on. One of these is the secret 
Red Army-Reichswehr collaboration of the Twenties, the 
other is the Chinese Revolution. 

The relations with General von Seeckt and the Reichs- 
wehr are touched on only glancingly. Here Litvinov 
would have had a lot to tell, and the pseudo-Litvinov, if 
he had done a little digging, could have included some 
truly sensational stuff. Instead, the diary gives us trivial 
nonsense. Thus Litvinov debates (microfilm p. 14) 
whether he should not withdraw General Freiherr Kurt 
von Hammerstein from active service in the Reichswehr 
because “we need a real military adviser in Mongolia. 
We will pay him in Tsarist style even though we are Bol- 
sheviks. We will satisfy the imperial Reichsofficer.” 

Actually, von Hammerstein at that moment was noth- 
ing less than Chief of Staff of the third Reichswehr Com- 
mand. A little later, he was made Deputy Chief of the 
Staff of the entire Reichswehr. It is not likely, even if he 
were a secret agent, that they would have withdrawn him 
from that strategic position. And even if they had paid 
him “in Tsarist style” it is hard to picture Hammerstein 
giving up his influential position and promising career 
to go to Mongolia. 

The Chinese Revolution is the only large matter on 
which the diary contains a significant number of entries. 
Although the events are treated in a trivial, gossipy 
and uncomprehending manner, they make up the critical 
phase of the Chinese revolution, involving Chiang Kai- 
shek’s break with the Communists and the subsequent 
attempt of the Chinese Communists to Sovietize China 
in the late Twenties. The diary as a whole is very vague 
as to dates, but unexpectedly gives us an exact date, “the 
Third Saturday in May,” 1926, for a discussion of plans 
“to get rid of Chiang Kai-shek either physically or politi- 
cally.” (The diary first hints at this in a passage in 
which Litvinov mocks at Stalin’s pretensions to being 
an authority on linguistics and therefore capable of 
determining transliterations from the Chinese. But Sta- 
lin’s pretensions to authority on linguistics are a retro- 
active anachronism based on his two letters on linguistics 
of the year 1950, after which internal evidence suggests 
that this diary was composed.) 

During “the Third Saturday in May,” 1926, as Stalin 
was to point out in November of that year, the greater 
part of China was still in the hands of the “reaction- 
aries,” enemies of the Kuomintang. The Kuomintang had 
control only of Kwantung (Canton) Province, only one 
of 18 Chinese provinces, and the Russians were prepar- 
ing to back Chiang and the Kuomintang to the limit, 
with officers, support, and counsel, for Chiang’s coming 
great sweep to the north. Yet the diary pictures the Rus- 
sians as already having printed millions of pamphlets 
on “the treason of Chiang Kai-shek” and even circulating 
a “popular” ballad against Chiang, the text of which 
“Litvinov” solemnly sets down in Russian doggerel. 





Page 5 of the microfilm tells of a meeting of the Rus- 
sian Central Committee with Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh and 
Li Ta-chao in Moscow on the “Third Saturday of May,” 
1926. Here is a nest of anachronisms: 

© Mao was then a mere assistant to Yu Han-min. Yu 
Han-min was in Russia in 1926; Mao was not. 

© Mao was serving as a minor official of the Kuomin- 
tang in Yunan, where he was an inspector of peasant 
unions. He was outranked by many Chinese Communists. 
He did not enter into any combination with Chu Teh 
until 1928 or 1929, but, when the “diary” was in gesta- 
tion, Chu Teh was top general and Mao top Communist. 

© The top men in China in 1926 were Chen Du-hsiu 
and Tan Pin-shan. Litvinov does not seem ever to have 
heard of them, nor of Li Li-san, “Strakhov” and Yu 
Han-min, all of whom outranked Mao in 1926. They 
were the men consulted by Moscow until the summer of 
1928 when Li Li-san was kept in Moscow and Chen Du- 
hsiu removed from leadership. Mao’s whereabouts all 
through 1926 were known to Kuomintang officials, 
among whom he was a minor one. I checked all the above 
facts with the records of the Comintern, including late 
Soviet accounts which do their best to predate and 
enlarge retroactively the importance of Mao; with the 
records of Dr. Chun Ming-chang, leading Kuomintang 
authority on the history of Chinese Communism; with 
Dr. Karl August Wittfogel, Director of the Chinese His- 
tory Project at Columbia and the University of Washing- 
ton; and with various former Comintern delegates to 
Moscow during the years 1926-8. 

© In the microfilm, Chiang Kai-shek is repeatedly de- 
scribed by Litvinov as a Chinese Kemal Pasha, and the 
Kuomintang as a Kemalist anti-imperialist_ movement. 
These exact words are used repeatedly by Bessedovsky 
in his 1931 book as his own way of looking at Chiang. 

© The diary represents Stalin as giving up his posi- 
tion in support of the Kuomintang in May 1926, and, 
despite his better judgment, assuming a “false revolu- 
tionary pose” for the “immediate Sovietization of China” 


when the Kuomintang controlled only one-eighteenth of 
the country. He does this under the pressure of “opposi- 
tion attacks by Radek and Trotsky.” 

In actual fact, Stalin made two speeches on the Chi- 
nese question that year, on July 15 and on November 30. 
Neither the first address, nor the second, “On the Per- 
spectives of the Revolution in China,” contain any hint 
of this future “revolutionary pose.” On the contrary, he 
rebukes one of his own young disciples, Mif, for urging 
peasant Soviets, and he declares that the time is not ripe 
for the formation of Soviets. He calls for “support of the 
Canton Army, inspired by an idea, the idea of the strug- 
gle against imperialism, heartened by the passion that 
they will thereby bring about the emancipation of China. 
Whoever misses this difference between the Canton Army 
and the counter-revolutionary Northern armies misses 
the most important and essential in China. The exit of 


_the Chinese Communists from the Kuomintang would 


be the greatest of mistakes...” 


Stalin makes clear that he is basing his speech on a 
report made to the Executive of the Comintern not by 
Mao Tse-tung but by Tan Pin-shan, whom he credits by 
name. Only in 1927 did Trotsky, Zinoviev and Kamenev 
raise the question of a break with Chiang, and Stalin 
reminded them in that year that “you too supported and 
were in full agreement with this tactic [support of the 
Kuomintang] and your criticism is an afterthought.” 

In short, the whole Litvinov Diary places in 1926 
events which occurred, some of them in 1927, some in 
1928, and some many years later. Two related hypotheses 
are suggested: that Bessedovsky, who was then in Japan, 
learned of all these events obscurely, and with a few 
months’ delay; and that the “diarist” did not take the 
trouble to do a little readily accomplished research to 
bring his datings into accord with the available docu- 
ments. Certainly, Maxim Litvinov, noting things in a 
rough journal as they occurred, could not have been so 
far off on the only really important historical event 
recorded in these pages. 





CHOCOLATE BOMB BOMBS 


An escaped refugee from Hungary says that an arms 
plant producing rifles, machine guns, and ammunition 
has been disguised as a chocolate factory.—News item. 

Now here’s a trick that is a dandy, 
Disguising guns to look like candy, 
And fooling people, if not ants, 

With what they make in certain plants. 


If you should visit Hungary, 
Please take this travel tip from me: 
Don’t bite too hard until you test 
The candy bars in Budapest. 


IMPROVED METHODS 
Moth balls are becoming outmoded by new moth 
formulas—News item. 
Now that we’ve atom 
Bombs and rockets, 
Moth balls no longer 
Lurk in pockets. 


For ways of killing 
Moths keep pace 
With those to end 
The human race. 
—Richard Armour 


—— 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


HICKS 


s I was remarking the other day, every publishing 
A season brings its quota of serious, interesting novels. 
Of the 1955 novels I have read, the most impressive, I 
think, is May Sarton’s Faithful Are the Wounds (NL, 
March 28). Here a great literary resourcefulness is 
brought to bear on a theme of major importance, and 
the result is an extraordinarily powerful novel. 

Julian Halevy’s The Young Lovers (Simon & Schuster, 
$3.50) is good in quite a different way. It is gay and 
captivating and in part extremely funny. I have not read 
a book since J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye that 
aroused a sympathetic interest so promptly or held it so 
tenaciously. It hasn’t quite the unity of tone that Salin- 
ger’s marvelous recreation of his hero’s idiom gave to 
The Catcher, but it is sustained by as keen an insight. 

The name is beautifully appropriate in its simple 
fashion, for youth and love are the book’s themes. The 
love is physical, and described with considerable frank- 
ness, but it is also intensely romantic. The youth is the 
youth of the *50s—not so different as it thinks from 
youth in other eras but with its special problems. 

The lovers are Eddie Slocum, called by his apartment- 
mates “the Groper.” and Pamela Oldenberg. He is a 
freshman at New York University, living under the 
shadow of the draft, and she studies art. They meet on 
the subway, under curious circumstances, and, because 
she is suffering from amnesia, brought on by a suicide 
letter from her mother, he takes her to the loft that he 
shares with Doc and Tarragoo. Romance flares quickly 
and burns intensely. 

It is the romance, described with so much candor and 
so much tenderness, that makes the story, but the ro- 
mance moves us because it involves persons to whom we 
quickly become attached. They are very real and a little 
sad. Not only the Groper and Pam but also Doc and 
Tarragoo—for they, too, are involved in the romance 
whether they want to be or not—have been uprooted. 
The Groper’s father was killed in World War II, and 
his mother has married a man he does not like. Pam’s 
mother is an alcoholic. Doc’s childhood has been warped 
by poverty and the ill health of his parents. Tarragoo, 
4 veteran of Korea with a heart disability acquired in 
the service, has long since cut loose from his family. 
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By Granville Hicks 


Fiction Chronicle: Novels by Halevy, 
Ellison, Bonner, Gallagher and Goyen 


They are all uprooted and lost, but each has responded 
in a different way to the condition they share. Doc, 
except in certain moments of frenzy, is bitterly practical. 
Tarragoo has escaped into an extravagant, humorous ex- 
ploitation of his individuality. The Groper, as his nick- 
name suggests, is still seeking for something to believe. 
And Pam, wrestling with problems that are too big for 
her, is dangerously near to mental collapse. 

As Doe sardonically points out, neither Pam nor the 
Groper seems to have much for the other to lean upon, 
and their romance appears to be headed for disaster. 
The ending, however, if less ebulliently happy than Hol- 
lywood would demand, at least has elements of hope. 
This, I think, is to Mr. Halevy’s credit, for the avoidance 
of tragedy is part of the essential realism that informs 
an intensely romantic novel. In his portrayal of Pam and 
Eddie and their intimacies, the author has made us rec- 
ognize that their influence upon one another is a matur- 
ing, not a destructive force. They being what they are, 
there is hope for them. 

I look back on the book with a special affection. It is 
about people I liked, faced with problems that seem to 
me real and important, having experiences that I can 
believe in and share. There are scenes that are amateur- 
ish, lines that a more practiced novelist would not have 
written, but the reader feels on every page that here is 
life, and, as E. M. Forster has said, that is what counts 
in the novel. 

You appreciate the kind of magic Mr. Halevy has 
wrought when you turn to a novel that doesn’t have it. 
The hero of James Whitfield Ellison’s I’m Owen Harri- 
son Harding (Doubleday, $3.50) is of high school rather 
than college age. He is, in fact, about the same age as 
Salinger’s Holden Caulfield and a little like him, though 
considerably less sophisticated. What the novel is chiefly 
concerned with is the effect on Owen of his mother’s 
illness and death, and about this Mr. Ellison has written 
with considerable insight. But the book never really lays 
hold of your sympathy, and, though you are touched by 
Owen’s bewilderment and unhappiness, they are not 
deeply moving. 

In The Monogamist (Random House, $3.50), Thomas 


Gallagher has chosen what would seem to be an unprom- 





ising situation. John Wisher, a self-made man, owner 
and manager of a garage in New York City, father of 
three nearly grown children, falls in love at 52 with a 
music student less than half his age. Because he is a 
monogamist by principle, because he still loves his wife 
and hates himself for hurting her, Wisher embarks with 
reluctance upon his extramarital adventure. Yet at the 
same time he realizes that his life is being enriched by 
the affair. 

Mr. Gallagher tells the story in a hard, dry manner, 
turning from character to character. The effect is cumu- 
lative, and in the end one has a strong sense of knowing 
John Wisher in all his unsuspected complexity. The 
author has also done well with Mrs. Wisher and with the 
ambivalence of their son Mike. Unfortunately, the pure 
hedonism of the music student, Mercedes Cost. is hard 
to believe in, and some of the scenes in which she figures 
seem contrived. However, the novel is given distinction 
by the firmness and precision with which Mr. Gallagher 
has set forth a dilemma that cannot possibly be resolved. 

Excelsior! (Scribner, $3.50) is the third of Paul Hyde 
Bonner’s novels with a European background. This time 
the scene is Switzerland, and the central character is a 
powerful Swiss banker, Robert Eggli, who at 80 is very 
much a person to be reckoned with. He still dominates 
the son and the son-in-law who are in the family busi- 
ness, and another son has been able to escape only by 
going; to the United States and becoming an American 
citizen. The war brings this second son, Jacques. back 
to Switzerland in the service of his adopted country, 
forcing him to choose between that country and family 
loyalty. 

It is an engaging novel. Mr. Bonner not only does 
well with the physical background; he ventures to set 
forth the Swiss attitude toward world politics, and he 
seems to do so with authority. Old Robert Eggli is very 
strong and very wise—Mr. Bonner, of course, can endow 
him with all his own ex post facto wisdom—and it is not 
his fault that he is too strong and too wise for the good 
of his children. The family intrigue, much of it involving 
the old man’s mistress, is amusingly handled, and the 
story of Jacques builds to a stunning climax. Mr. Bonner 
never tries to make his books carry too much weight, but 
he is thoughtful and shrewd as well as lively. 

All of the novels I have been talking about belong in 
their various ways—and the ways are extremely various 
—in the category of fiction that we call, for want of a 
better term, realism. That is to say, all of them purport to 
be accounts of situations and events that could be found 
in real life. William Goyen’s Jn a Farther Country 
(Random House, $3.00), on the other hand, is no more 
realistic than a painting by Paul Klee. Goyen calls it “A 
Romance,” and by this he apparently wants to suggest 
the medieval narrative forms that preceded what we 
know as the novel. It is in any case a kind of fantasy, 
rich in poetic language and full of symbolism. 
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Mr. Goyen’s first novel, The House of Breath, evoked 
a small Texan town. (Texas-born, he objects to being 
classified with the Southern decadents.) Inventing a curi- 
ously difficult form, he found ways of blending intensely 
poetic language with the starkest kind of common speech. 
The book could scarcely be called realistic—could 
scarcely, indeed, be called a novel—but, since the town 
of Charity did eventually take shape, one felt that there 
was a realistic core. 

Perhaps In a Farther Country also has a realistic core, 
but one would be hard put to define it. This is fantasy 
of a free-wheeling sort—in fact, fantasy within fantasy. 
The heroine is a Texas woman, Marietta McGee-Chavez, 
married to a man who copies works of art and has a 
little store on 23rd Street in New York City. Languish- 
ing in this environment, she takes to frequenting a nearby 
Woolworth’s. In its pet department she finds a bird that 
is on sale as a macaw but is really, according to Marietta, 
a road runner from her native state. Her interest in the 
bird leads to a friendship with the manager of the bird 
department. But then the bird dies. 

All this is strange enough, but it is nothing to the 
occurrences that follow, which presumably take place in 
Marietta’s dream. The manager comes to her room with 
a miraculously revivified road runner, and this event 
presages the arrival of one bizarre person after another. 
When one of the arrivals dies, the others hold a wake, 
each of them telling a story in which he reveals the most 
intimate secrets of his life. Marietta’s husband, mean- 
while, is building a coffin for the supposedly deceased 
Chalmers Egstrom, but in the end of the dream it is 
Marietta herself who lies in the ornate box. 

It is in the stories told by the guests at the wake that 
Mr. Goyen displays his full power. These are lonely, frus- 
trated men and women, all of them eccentrics, some of 
them criminals. But Mr. Goyen finds beauty in their 
dreams, a striving for truth, and a persistent hope. They 
are given for a time—this is the convention on which 
the book rests—the ability to reveal themselves. Com- 
munication between them is established on the deepest 
possible level. 

Mr. Goyen’s art appears to lie in creating an atmos- 
phere in which such communication seems credible and 
in endowing what is communicated with significance. 
That it is not always easy to understand what he is try- 
ing to say is not surprising, for it is in the nature of 
things that deep revelation should not be easy. 

In spite of all the reports of its death, I find the real- 
istic novel full of vitality, and I am happy that this is so. 
But a preference for one kind of fiction ought not to 
blind a reader to the merits of other kinds. Mr. Goyen, I 
think, has great talent as a poet and great skill in the 
managing of short narratives, and he is trying to find 
a form that will permit him to make the most of his 
talents. The result is always interesting and sometimes 
very exciting. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 





Everyman’s Second Country 


France Against Herself. 
By Herbert Luethy. 
Prager. 475 pp. $6.50. 


FRANCE is America’s oldest friend. 
Of the larger nations in Western Eu- 
rope, France is the only one with 
whom America has never been at 
war. No serious conflict of interests 
or of ideologies now exists to weaken 
this traditional friendship, which has 
become stronger since America and 
France fought as allies in the First 
World War. 

This friendship is of great impor- 
tance in the present struggle between 
East and West. In case of Soviet 
aggression, France occupies the key 
position on the European continent, 
vital to American aid in defense of 
the West. Perhaps for this reason a 
number of books have appeared in 
recent years dealing with the situa- 
tion in France. The latest is by the 
Swiss publicist, Herbert Luethy, who 
for a number of years has lived in 
France. 

The book is not a “study,” with 
the apparatus of scholarship; it con- 
tains no references and no bibliogra- 
phy. The chapters may be described 
as a series of timely articles, written 
by an intelligent, well-informed ob- 
server of the French national scene. 
Some of them are diffuse and repeti- 
tious, others stimulating and sug- 
gestive. In Luethy’s discussion of 
problems, there is at times the touch- 
and-go of the journalist rather than 
the sustained analysis of the close 
student. 

The book has a tone and a theme. 
The tone is, as the jacket declares, 
“vividly and, perhaps unmercifully 
critical of the French.” But the criti- 
cism is by one who is deeply at- 
tached to the country where “the 
magic of the douceur de vivre is still 
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unbroken.” The theme is that France, 
having succeeded “with an astonish- 
ing and admirable obstinacy in pre- 
serving her inner shape and her style 
of life,” is now “against herself,” in 
stubbornly refusing to adjust herself 
to the progressive forces of the twen- 
tieth century. That makes France, to 
use the phrase of Paul Reynaud, “the 
sick man of Europe.” 

Luethy devotes his book to the 
discussion of the political, colonial. 
foreign, and economic policies of 
contemporary France. “Paralysis” is 
the word that he uses to characterize 
the government of the Fourth Repub- 
lic. The authority of the executive 
has become the plaything of “a par- 
liament which regards itself as the 
government and an administration 
which regards itself as the state.” 
Real power is in the hands of a bu- 
reaucracy practically immune from 
political fluctuation. As a _ conse- 
quence, the “Homeric struggle in the 
parliamentary frog-pond” 
only popular derision. The multi- 
party system is one of “stagnation 
by mutual consent,” as there exists 
no working majority in the National 
Assembly that is united on the fun- 
damentals of a coherent policy. Reve- 
nue is derived chiefly from indirect 
taxes which bear most heavily on 
the masses. The income tax is un- 
productive because illegal evasion “is 
tolerated as completely normal.” 

France is “against herself” in that 
she has resisted reforms that would 
make the government responsible and 
effective. Many voters in desperation 
support the Communists and the 
Gaullists, who propose to end the 
political chaos by ending the French 


excites 


Republic. In the last national elec- 
tions, these parties together received 
over 40 per cent of the popular vote. 
The Republic has managed to sur- 
vive, concludes Luethy, “but pettily, 
meanly, and half-heartedly, a repub- 
lic without a people and without self- 
confidence.” 

Luethy is acidly critical of French 
colonial policy. Here again he sounds 
the recurrent theme of “France 
against herself.” The conflict. he as- 
serts, is between the Government in 
Paris, which is favorable to liberal 
concessions, and the local officials 
and French settlers who are fearful 
of losing their privileged position. 
However, practically all the political 
parties are united to maintain French 
power in North Africa. With the loss 
of this region France would sink. 
definitely and quickly, to the rank of 
a second-class power. Hence it is ex- 
pected that she will put up a stiff 
fight to control this region, in what- 
ever form. The author is firmly con- 
vinced that France must not be 
driven from North Africa. That 
would be a calamity for the North 
Africans themselves, who need to be 
freed not only from the evils of 
colonialism but also “from their own 
past.” Furthermore, an independent 
North Africa, because of its strategic 
position on the Mediterranean, 
would involve the fate of Europe 
itself. 

In discussing French foreign pol- 
icy since 1945, Luethy emphasizes 
its gyrations and flounderings. This 
he attributes to the paralyzing effect 
on France of the two World Wars. 
“So complete was the collapse of 
everything that seemed to count that 
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even contemplation was difficult.” 
Defeatism became the prevalent way 
of thinking. Yet all the political 
parties insist on the “presence of 
France” in the councils of the great 
powers. But the Great Power sys- 
tem is no more. In the judgment of 
the author, “no single European 
country is still able to stand on its 
feet,” economically, financially, or 
militarily. Hence a united Europe is 
vital to the very existence of what 
has remained of the old Continent, 
which no longer can maintain the 
system of “pocket-handkerchief sov- 
ereignties.” 

To avoid the reappearance of a 
German army France offered the 
new Grand Design of a European 
union, the famous EDC. As Luethy 
aptly puts it, “La France seule has 
grown too small even for France her- 
self.” But when Germany promptly 
accepted EDC, France was frightened 
instead of reassured. The prospect of 
a rearmed Germany sowed dissension 
in the ranks of every party, except of 
course the Communists, with the re- 
sult that EDC was killed by the very 
nation that gave it birth. Again it 
was “France against herself.” 

In matters social and economic, 
“the classic country of revolution is,” 
according to Mr. Luethy, “in reality 
the most conservative country in the 
world.” The existing social order 
remains essentially that which had 
been established by the French Revo- 
lution. It rests on the broad base of 
numerous small proprietors, bour- 
geois and peasant, capped by a small 
class of wealthy financiers and in- 
dustrialists. Until] 1914, France had 
achieved her great desideratum, a 
balanced economy between industry 
and agriculture, which guaranteed 
stability and prosperity. The two 
World Wars broke this self-centered 
tranquility. 

Luethy analyzes at considerable 
length the existing economy in 
France, which he reveals, sharply 
and insistently, as being antiquated 
and “in process of transformation 
into stagnation and scelerosis.” The 
much-lauded balanced economy now 


means that a backward industry is 
balanced by a backward agriculture. 
Both are stricken by low productiv- 
ity, according to present standards. 
Industrial progress is hampered by 
all sorts of restraints and privileges, 
which enable “the most antiquated, 
inefficient, and unprofitable under- 
takings to survive.” Trade agree- 
ments, secret or open, nullify efforts 
to introduce competitive productiv- 
ity; exclusive family ownership, even 
of large enterprises, limits invest- 
ment; and government regulation, 
reminiscent of mercantilism, hinders 
freedom of enterprise. 

What concerns a Frenchman most 
is the protection of his situation 
acquise, or vested interest; hence 
there has grown up a “cocoon of es- 
tablished rights and privileges for 
everything that is small, old, tradi- 
tional, irrational and stationary.” A 
high margin of unit profit, small 
sales, and low wages are the guiding 
rules of French business. Not social- 
ism but free enterprise, avers the 
author, would be the revolutionary 
change in France. 

The chief victim of all this is the 
industrial worker, the forgotten man 
of the economic order in France. De- 
spite his well-known militancy, the 
French worker has not succeeded in 
greatly improving his lot, as has the 
more pacific British worker. Since 
the Second World War. prices have 
skyrocketed but real wages have gone 
up little, if at all. The wage level is 
so low that, without the addition of 
“social wages” (i.e., bonuses, family 
allowances, rent control, and social 
security), the workers would be un- 
able to make ends meet. Thus far, 
they have been impotent “against the 
malpractices and exactions of all the 
parasitical sectional interests” that 
deny them their rightful share of the 
national income. 

In resentment they vote Commu- 
nist. French workers, the 
émigrés,’ support the Communist 
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party, not because of a desire to enter 
le paradis Russe, but as a protest 
against their miserable lot. They are 
convinced that the existing political 


and social structure is devoted pri- 
marily to the support of the sitwations 
acquises; therefore it offers no future 
to them. Not until the Fourth Re- 
public makes the welfare of the work- 
ing class its chief concern will democ- 
racy be safe in France. 

Will France cease to be “against 
herself” by adopting modern eco- 
nomic methods? There is a move- 
ment in that direction led by Jean 
Monnet, the man of the largest vision 
in France. Luethy waxes enthusiastic 
over the ideas and labors of this 
far-seeing Frenchman, who has been 
active in economic missions of all 
sorts. Monnet has seen clearly the 
connection between the low produc- 
tivity and the low standard of living 
in France; hence he advocates dras- 
tic changes in the national economy 
in order to increase production. He 
is the father of the Monnet Plan, 
which after the war introduced mod- 
ern methods in some of the heavy 
industries. But Monnet is convinced 
that France by herself, and for that 
matter any other single European 
nation, can not attain a high level 
of prosperity on a purely national 
basis. The recent revivals of the in- 
dividual national economies he re- 
gards as merely temporary. Only 
when the national economies are 
merged into a continental unit will 
Western Europe succeed in attaining 
lasting prosperity. With a continental 
market, as that of the United States, 
mass production and mass consump: 
tion become possible. Therefore, he 
has been the tireless advocate of the 
revolutionary way out of the chaos 
—in European economic union.” 

Monnet is the real father of the 
Schuman Plan, which pooled _ the 
coal and steel industries of six ne 
tions, including France and the Ger: 
man Federal Republic. Luethy gives 
an excellent account of this first 
concrete expression of the “Euro- 
pean idea.” Its great importance, he 
asserts, is that it involves Franco 
German cooperation, “the indispens 
ble and practically self-sufficient con 
dition of any real Europeanization.” 
Despite these steps of progress, Lue 
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thy is not convinced that France is 
ready to take the plunge into a 
European economy. 

“France against herself,” as a na- 
tional state of mind, has found lit- 
erary expression in this land “of 
continual self-interpretation.” Luethy 
gives his readers a vivid insight into 
the nature of this literature, which 
has as its chief exponents Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Albert Camus, “the twin 
stars in the firmament of the new 
France, both bathed in the aura of 
the period—nihilism, somber de- 


spair, the senselessness of life, and 
the revolt against God and _ the 
world.” An atmosphere of subtle 
melancholy has been created by their 
writings, which has influenced an 
important group of intellectuals who 
accept the same values as do the 
Communists, without being identified 
with them. So wide and varied is the 
cult of intellectualism in France that 
a type of thinking has appeared that 
is highly intellectual without being 
intelligent. Sartre heads a movement 
that advocates such unrealistic po- 


licies as neutralism, anti-American- 
ism, and coexistence, Russian style. 

Luethy, it seems, has himself been 
influenced by this atmosphere of de- 
spair. He fails to realize that the 
situation in France is not unlike that 
in the other nations who have man- 
aged to survive the onslaughts of 
totalitarianism. All of them are sick 
men of Europe. And it is to the great 
credit of France that from her has 
come the healing medicine of a 
united Europe. Mr. Luethy is too 
ardent in his pessimism. 





Look’s Tour of America 


Review by Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 
Conductor, “Report to the People,” WMCA; contributor, 
“Harper’s,” “Woman’s Home Companion,” “Progressive” 


Look at The U.S.A. 
By the Editors of Look. 
Houghton Mifflin. 522 pp. $7.50. 


THE vacationer who’s firmly decid- 
ed to cultivate his own garden this 
summer may wish he hadn’t when he 
dips into this picture guidebook put 
together by the editors of Look 
magazine. It may well persuade the 
stay-at-home, as well as the invet- 
erate Europe-trotter, that there are 
to be seen in this country more 
than enough natural glories to in- 
spire anyone who travels by car at 
less than 60 miles an hour, historical 
sites not to be neglected even though 
our history is of only yesterday, and 
architectural vestiges of the past that 
are deeply satisfying. 

There are breathtaking panoramic 
spreads of such sights as Swift Cur- 
rent Lake in Glacier National Park 
and the Grand Canyon, of which 
John Muir wrote, the caption re- 
minds us, “it seems a gigantic state- 
ment for even Nature to make.” 

But surprisingly, in a book that 
does full justice to the lovely New 
England countryside, the wonders of 
New York, the Empire State, are 
completely overlooked except for the 
honeymooners’ Niagara Falls. Surely 
Lake Placid, as well as some of the 
smaller Adirondack lakes, the incom- 
parable Hudson, and such spots on 
Long Island as Montauk Point, de- 
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served attention. Such omissions as 
these are as hard to forgive as the 
lack of an index to the whole. 

When it comes to the works of 
man, few of the photographs sur- 
prise and inform me as does that of 
a Methodist church in Santa Fe, at 
once modern and Spanish in design. 
I find it interesting that a Methodist 
church should have been so unparo- 
chial as to accept a style brought to 
New Mexico by the Roman Catholics. 
And I’m amazed to see that the 
Southwest’s symbol of prosperity, oil, 
is still pumped from a well on the 
lawn of the State Capitol in Okla- 
homa City. 

From cover to cover, however, this 
expensive guide book is not as excit- 
ing as it might be. Too many of the 
plates are of such obvious subjects as 
Coney Island, Wall Street and sight- 
seers’ meccas in Washington, D. C., 
with no new illumination thrown on 
them and no living quality in them. 
Why not, in the Washington section, 
a dramatic picture of an Inaugural 
Parade; why not some suggestion of 
the hordes of government workers 
who keep Washington going? 

If I were that man from Mars, I 
should never know from _leafing 
through the Look guide, that Ameri- 


cans are living in an age when the 
automobile dictates our way of life, 
strangles traffic in our cities, ruins 
our countryside with networks of 
superhighways, and is rapidly turn- 
ing us into a physically torpid people. 
And what of suburbia? No sign 
here of its phenomenal and signifi- 
cant growth. No evidence, either, of 
the air age—no picture of a great 
airport where giant birds stand 
poised for flight. No sign either of 
atomic installations. If in these re- 
spects this guidebook seems dated 
it is doubtless because the contents 
have been culled from Look’s pre- 
viously published eight 
Look at America guides. 
Finally, too few of the illustrations 
disclose the unlovielier aspects of 
American life. Out of a total of 187 
full-page or double-page illustrations, 
only three show the seamy side— 
washlines of East Side tenements, a 
Negro woman at work in a miserable 
Harlem tenement, and a coalminer 
at work. No overcrowded school- 


regional 


rooms, no sharecroppers, no cily 
children with streets for playgrounds, 
no migratory workers and _ their 
children in tarpaper shacks. Instead, 
we have as many as three pictures 
each of life at West Point and An- 
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napolis. One would almost suspect 
that Messrs. Houghton and Mifflin 
and the Look editors, with one eye 
to the ledger, designed the book for 
distribution by the Government’s 
overseas libraries. 

Of the eight writers who have con- 
tributed regional introductions, 


David L. Cohn comes the closest to 
candor in his description of the 
Southern state of mind. “No one 
knows,” he says, “precisely what a 
white Southerner might be if he did 
not function in an environment of 
which he is a prisoner.” The other 
sections are covered informatively 


by Mary Ellen Chase (New Eng- 
land), Paul Horgan (the Southwest), 
the late Frederick Lewis Allen (New 
York City), Gerald Johnson (the 
Central Northeast), Louis Bromfield 
(the Midwest), Wallace Stegner (the 
Central Northwest), and Joseph 
Henry Jackson (Far West). 





Cold War on the Assembly Line 


Labor Productivity in Soviet and American Industry. 


By Walter Galenson. 
Columbia. 273 pp. $5.50. 


LENIN in 1917 voiced the orthodox 
Marxist conviction that 
would triumph through proving 
more productive than capitalism, and 
ever since then the Soviet leadership 
has been trying to make this dream 
come true. “Catch up with and sur- 
pass the advanced capitalist coun- 
tries!”—that is the essence of the 
Soviet domestic goal. Walter Galen- 
son here subjects a mass of Soviet 
evidence to careful analysis designed 
as an objective progress report on 
the labor productivity side of the 
contest. Not many will want to curl 
up with his footnotes, but THE NEw 
LEADER’S audience ought to become 
familiar with his findings. 

The first 50-odd pages of the book 
provide a lucid introduction to the 
complex concept of labor productiv- 
ity and set forth the specific diffi- 
culties 


socialism 


associated with analyzing 
changes in Soviet labor productivity 
and comparing it with American 
labor productivity. Part II presents 
detailed evidence for eight major 
industries in the USSR and the 
United States, ranging from coal 
mining to shoe manufacturing. The 
concluding 30 pages evaluate the 
results to date and their implications 
for the future. As a whole, the study 
marks a substantial addition to our 
knowledge about the Soviet system. 

Labor productivity is inherently 
an intricate and elusive subject for 
analysis, and in Soviet records the 
pitfalls are frightening. As Galenson 


Reviewed by Holland Hunter 


Associate Professor of Economics, 


Haverford College 


says, the problem is not outright 
falsification of operating figures, but 
large-scale secrecy, especially in re- 
cent years. He does not go beyond 
his data, and he makes them yield a 
large amount of objective informa- 
tion, strengthening their credibility 
by emphasizing their limitations. 
Even if complete records were avail- 
able, of course, issues of compara- 
bility over time, and between two 
countries, would still leave abundant 
room for honest differences of judg- 
ment in assessing the results. But 
my guess is that future research will 
fill out the picture without changing 
the general character of his findings. 

Putting things in a nutshell, it 
appears that in the late 1930s, Soviet 
labor productivity in industry was 
typically between 38 and 42 per cent 
of United States productivity. Since 
then we have made advances, while 
the Russians have had to overcome 
the effects of World War II. Hence 
the gap today is probably of the 
same order of magnitude. Is this 
cause for smugness? Such a conclu- 
sion must be tempered by another 
of Galenson’s findings: During the 
crucial decade, 1928-1938, Soviet 
labor productivity rose about 6 per 
cent per year, while we have grown 
great since the Civil War with an 
average gain in the neighborhood of 
2 per cent per year! 

There are several strong consid- 
erations, as Galenson points out, 
suggesting that future Soviet growth 


will be at a slower rate than was 
attained under Stalinist forced in- 
dustrialization before the war. In- 
stalling borrowed technology permits 
dramatic improvement for a few 
years, but the gains soon level off. 
He does not, however, inquire into 
the possible effect of the 1936-1938 
mass purges on industrial perform- 
ance; perhaps the observed leveling 
off in the USSR after 1936 was not 
technologically determined. And in 
speculating about future prospects, 
he does not emphasize the higher 
capital productivity now visible in 
current world technology—a new 
round in the industrial revolution 
which cannot help but shore up any 
declining trend in labor productivity 
growth. 

Galenson ends his study with a 
brief calculation: suppose U.S. labor 
productivity continues to increase at 
2 per cent per year, and Soviet labor 
productivity increases at 6, 5, 4, of 
3 per cent per year. Assuming the 
USSR in 1950 stood at 40 per cent 
of the U.S. level, what would our 
relative position be in 1970? If the 
6 per cent Soviet rate continues. by 
1970 their labor productivity will be 
86 per cent of ours. On the other 
hand, if 3 per cent per year were to 
be their steady growth rate. then 
fifteen years from now their labor 
productivity would still be only one 
half of ours. These are rough esti: 
mates indeed, but the moral is that 
Lenin set his country a tough job. 
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SOUTH VIETNAM 


Congratulations to Joseph Buttinger for his 
fine summary of the Vietnamese situation in the 
special supplement of June 27, “Are We Saving 
South Vietnam?” Congratulations to THE New 
LeapER, too, for bringing out a comprehensive 
study on this little understood problem. 

New York City EILEEN EGAN 


Joseph Buttinger’s “Are We Saving South 
Vietnam?” is the clearest treatment of this 
thorny subject that I have seen thus far. It 
provided quite a healthy antidote to the Cas- 
sandra-like cries of the Alsops, which, until this 
supplement appeared, | accepted as gospel on 
the Vietnamese situation. 

I also would like to express my appreciation 
for several recent articles by David J. Dallin. 
My respect for his judgment was confirmed 
recently when I checked through some back 
issues and noted that he (perhaps alone among 
commentators) correctly spotted that Moscow’s 
next move after the rapprochement with Aus- 
tria would be directed at Yugoslavia. 

New York City ARTHUR OESTERREICHER 


LUCILLE MILLER 


Albert N. Votaw’s letter in your June 27 
issue, concerning my June 13 report on the 
Lucille Miller case, makes several assumptions 
which are difficult to understand. 

At no time did the Vermont Federal court 
refuse to rule on the legal question of Mrs. 
Miller’s obtaining draft cards from registrants 
in an effort to get them to refuse to be drafted. 
It merely insisted, for its own and Mrs. Mil- 
ler’s protection, that she accept counsel of her 
own choosing or otherwise. Mrs. Miller adamant- 
ly refused. In accordance with the United 
States Code, the U.S. attorney then asked for 
an examination to determine if Mrs. Miller 
was capable of standing trial without counsel. 
Mrs, Miller was given the opportunity, which 
she refused, of naming the psychiatrists who 
would conduct the examination. Two psychia- 
trists from the Brattleboro Retreat subsequent- 
ly found her incapable of conducting her own 
defense without aid of counsel. The court then 
sent her to the Washington hospital. By this 
time Mrs. Miller had been convinced by her 
friends that she should accept counsel. The 
Washington hospital. said she was competent 
to stand trial with counsel and the trial began. 

Mr. Votaw implied that the Vermont court 
used procedures unheard of in “courts in 
civilized states.” Ernest Gibson is a Federal 
judge and the procedures were in accordance 
with the U.S. Code. The end result of the pro- 
cedure was the conviction of Mrs. Miller on 18 
counts of advising young men to evade military 
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Tue New Leaber welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


service. She is expected to appeal in order to 
test the constitutionality of the draft law. 

It is also noteworthy that the only reference 
to Mrs. Miller’s anti-Semitic views were made 
by her own attorney, who read into the record 
some of her references to President Eisenhower. 
Why he did so was not explained to the jury. 

Mr. Votaw is, of course, quite right in his 
insistence on the maximum of civil liberties for 
unpopular individuals, but this does not appear 
to be the best case to complain about—nor is it 
the best case for others to hold up as an 
example of how “patriots” are persecuted. 


Boston CouRTNEY SHELDON 


SLAVERY 


1 very much appreciate your notice of my 
book, Federalist Delaware, 1775-1815, in Wil- 
liam E. Bohn’s May 2 column. His references 
to it were not only friendly but also accurate, 
which is almost more than an author dares 
hope. As to the column in general, however, | 
have one or two very mild objections to make. 

Areas and people are too complicated ever 
to fit precisely into the molds and patterns that 
men attempt to assign them by way of defini- 
tion. So it is notable that a mild amount of 
integration seems to be working in Dover, which 
is definitely downstate Delaware. Furthermore, 
Kent, the county that includes Dover and part 
of Milford, is precisely the Delaware county in 
which the greatest proportion of slaves were 
freed by the voluntary act of their owners’ be- 
fore the compulsion of the Civil War and the 
Thirteenth Amendment. 

At that time, slaves were gaining voluntary 
emancipation in all three Delaware counties so 
rapidly (there were but 1,800 slaves left in 
1860), it seemed safe to say that here, shortly 
and certainly, slavery would have come to an 
end through state action alone had there been 
no Civil War. The Civil War did little to help 
the Negro in Delaware immediately. Since Dela- 
ware remained loyal to the Union, Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation did not apply to its 
slaves; the last remnant of them did not get 
their freedom till December 1865, when the 
Thirteenth Amendment was adopted. 

I am a bit disturbed by Dr. Bohn’s conclusion 
that “if we [Northerners] had done our part. 
the recalcitrant parts of the South would not 
now be as intellectually marooned as they are.” 
I am disturbed only by the suggestion that it is 
the task of the North to change the South. | 
hope that life in both North and South can be 
made better, but I am skeptical of the success 
of attempts of one part of the country to change 
another part. When one area sets out to change 
another area, the results are often quite dif- 
ferent from what was expected. For example, it 
can be suggested that the South was mare 
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different from the North, more peculiar or par- 
ticular in its ways, in 1885, after the Civil War, 
than in 1840, before the Civil War. The fact 
that slavery itself had been outlawed usually 
blinds us to this development. 

Newark, Del. Joun A. Munroe 


CONTINUED 





Dr. Bohn replies: 

Professor Munroe’s letter proves all over again 
how careful a fellow ought to be when his stuff 
is to be printed. In the last paragraph of my 
column on May 2, I did not say what I had in 
mind. When I suggested that we Northerners 
had not done our part toward the “recalcitrant 
parts of the South,” I had in mind all the harm 
that our Congress did during what we foolishly 
call the “Reconstruction” period. If the South 
was more different in 1885 than it was in 1840, 
it was largely due to the mistaken efforts of the 
North to make it over. I thoroughly agree that 
each section must plow its own fields and raise 
its own grain. But better communications and 
the sort of patience which would prompt each 
section to listen to the other would be a help. 


KUDOS 


I don’t know when I have been more enthu- 
siastic about an issue of THe New LEapER, or 
any other publication, than I have been over 
the issue of July 4. Michael Karpovich’s article 
“How to Meet Russia’s New Course,” and the 
second part of Arthur Koestler’s “Trail of the 
Dinosaur” are especially timely and masterly. 
Bloomington, Ill. Cart VROOMAN 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal organisations 
are requested when planning theater parties 
to de se through Bernard Feinman, Manager 
ef Tax New Laapen Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844, Taz New Laapes 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. 

















FOR SUMMER RENTAL 


Charming 3-room furnished cot- 
tage in picturesque Jersey hills, 
45 miles from New York. Suitable 
for writer or couple desiring 
quiet. Modest rental. Write A.C., 
care of THE New LEADER. 
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\\ Ballet, Vocal Ensemble . . . 
apa / i Raymond Paige. 


7 RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


/ Showplace of the Nation 


Rockefeller Center 


“Funnier, more touching than ever!”—LOOK 


“MISTER ROBERTS” 


in CinemaScope and WarnerColor. starring 


“WE HEN FONDA - JAMES CAGNEY + WiL.AM POWELL » Jack LEMMON 


also starring BETSY PALMER - WARD BOND - PHIL CAREY 


Produced by LELAND HAYWARD - Directed by JOHN FORD and MERVIN LEROY 
A WARNER BROS. PICTURE 


a¢, ON STAGE: “MASQUERADE”—Featuring the spectacular “Magic 
Mirrors". . . produced by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de 
Symphony Orchestra, directed by 
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PROTECT Your HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 





INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 

A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required, Deposits are 


returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 62 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 





“EXCELLENT STUFF.” 


“HILARIOUS HiT.” ~A%ineD ee 


“TOP GRADE.” 
MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 


Vv 





—Chapman, News 


Leges $3.45; Mess. $3.00; Bale. $2.50 and $2.00, 
including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 
50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
AIR CONDITIONED 


























IN 62 COUNTRIES 


the fortnightly newsletter on world 
affairs, WORLD INTERPRETER, is 
highly valued for its unique informa- 
tion, its independence, its reliability. 

Published by WORLDOVER PRESS, 
now in its 2lst year, at Wilton, Conn. 
Edited by Devere and Marie H. Allen. 
$4.00 per year. 


Ten cents will bring you 
A SAMPLE COPY 





IS YOUR 
‘GOLDEN RULE’ 
IN HOUSING MINUS 
A FEW INCHES? 


Live your beliefs in unsegre- 
gated housing in beautiful 
Bucks County. A spacious 3- 
bedroom ranch home . . . 
radiant heated . . . large fin- 
ished garage on a fully land- 
scaped '/, acre lot—$11,990 
and up. Also 4-bedroom houses 
— $13,600. 100% mortgages 
available. On bus line to El, 
near Phila. Interchange Pa. 
Turnpike. Call Elmwood 7-4356 


or write 
CONCORD PARK 
HOMES... OLD 
LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
& STREET ROAD, 
TREVOSE, PA. 
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HEY FOLKS ! 
WISH YOU COULD 
AFFORD FANCY 
VACATIONS LIKE 
JERRY AND ME? 







GET IN THE 
SWIM WITH ME AND 
TOM! BUY 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS! 
























ENJOY THE GREAT VACATIONS YOU'VE DREAMED 
OF.. THROUGH THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


A MONTH in Bermuda, a European tour, a 
trip around the world—what’s the vacation 
you’ve always thought you couldn’t afford? 
Whatever it is, now you can afford it, just 
by doing one simple, easy thing: 


Join the Payroll Savings Plan. It’s the 
best way in the world to quickly accumu- 
late big sums of money for vacations, for 
education, for homes, retirement—for 
whatever you want. 


H ERE’S how Payroll Savings works: 


You name an amount to your company’s 
pay office—a few dollars or as much as you 
like. Then each week, before you get your 
pay, this sum is saved out. (That way you’re 
never tempted to spend money you really 
want to save.) And as they’re set aside, 
these amounts are constantly invested for 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, for 
their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and the People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 


you in United States Series E Savings 
Bonds. The Bonds are in your name and 
are turned over to you. 


Because Savings Bonds earn good inter- 
est—3% when held to maturity—they’re 
soon worth more than the money you’ve 
invested in them. And how your savings 
mount up! Sign for as little as $3.75 a week 
and in 5 years you'll have Bonds worth 
over $1,000 cash value! In 9 years, 8 
months, you'll have $2,137! 


So why not start saving 
and investing today—in 
the Payroll Savings Plan? 
Or, if you’re self-em- 
ployed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 











Tamiment |B(TURE SERIES “2 


August 2—MOSHE DECTER 


. > J Bo 66 SRIC A? 
Co-author, McCarthy and the Communists; consultant on Communism, Fund for the Republic— AMERICA 5} 


CHINA POLICY” 


August 9—IRVING FERMAN 


Director, Washington Bureau, American Civil Liberties Union—*PROS AND CONS OF FEDERAL INVESTIGAS 
TIONS” 3 


August 16—JAMES T. FARRELL 


Novelist and author, Studs Lonigan—“BASEBALL” 


August 23—LEON DENNEN 


‘ i . : ane - i. sate conta aan 
Roving correspondent, Newspaper Enterprise Association; author, Trouble Zone—“CURRENT CRISIS IN THE™ 


MIDDLE EAST” 


August 30—WALTER K. LEWIS 


Public relations director, Jewish Labor Committee—“RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS BIGOTRY: THE SITUATION] 
TODAY” 


September 6—SOL STEIN 


: 3 : F : ; . : on eee ee stitute? 
Playwright: executive director, American Committee for Cultural Freedom; educational director, Tamiment Instit ' 


“IS THE FREE WORLD LOSING THE COLD WAR ?” 


CONCERT SERIES thursday Evenings 


August 4—ZVI ZEITLIN Violin 


August 11—BALLET REPERTORY DANCERS— 4rthur Mahoney, Dir. 
August 18—DAVID NADIEN Violin 
August 25—JEROME RAPPAPORT Piano 
September 1—JOINT RECITAL: EMILIO OSTA Piano 

TERESITA Dancer 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT-in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and other information: 


TAMIMENT 7 EAST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-7333 








